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FIG. 1—BIRD’S EYE VIEW 


9F COMMUNITY CENTER 


Workingmen’s Colony, East Youngstown 


By F. J. HErpinc* 


HE Youngstown industries have been suf- 

fering greatly under terrible housing condi- 

tions for the working classes. The 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., under the spirited 
leadership of their president, James A. Campbell, 
saw the effect of it and realized the meaning and 
high importance of better housing, for the health, 
happiness and efficiency of the workingman; they 
saw in it the guarantee for still greater industry, 
greater progress toward a future for the good of 
the whole nation. Two years ago they took up the 
problem of housing their employees and began to 
remedy on a vast scale. The results to-day are four 
different housing developments under construction. 
They differ not only in location but in fundamental 
principles, being for different classes and different 
kind of workers. 

The development introduced here is a colony in 
East Youngstown, housing about 600 families. 
of foreign workers with a segregated part for 
negroes. The company’s idea is to work out a 
colony in countrylike character, mostly one family 
houses of permanent fireproof construction, with 
ample sized rooms, bath, basement, and giving each 


*Of Conzelman-Herding-Boyd, Architects and Engineers, St. Louis. 


tenant a garden for economic use and pleasure. It 
is expected under such conditions to do much in 
developing among the alien employees American 
family ideals and standards of living. ‘To see these 





FIG. 2—FIRST STUDY OF LAY-OUT INCLUDING 
NEIGHBORING PROPERTIES 


ideas carried out, The Buckeye Land Company was 
organized, with Paul Kuegle as manager. For this 
colony a tract of forty acres was selected and 
bought. The next step toward realizing the plans 
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FIG. 3—PRELIMINARY 
was to have the proposition studied and to have re- 


sults submitted. Conzelman-lerding-Boyd, archi- 
tects, engineers and townplanners, were authorized 
to do this. In working out the scheme, the plan- 
ners found some technical dithculties, mainly in 
draining the property and in getting other and bet- 
ter approaches than they are offered over Robinson 
and Jackson Road solely. At the same time looking 
into a more distant future the planners were led to 
a layout extending over the neighboring 


sucvest 


tracts in view of acquiring or controlling them. 
However, efforts to obtain these properties failed on 
account of the unreasonableness of the owners, and 
so the first development idea as shown in layout, 
lig 1, had to be abandoned and the forty-acre tract 
treated as an independent, isolated development. 
rhe site is on a sloping hillside along Robinson 
Road and is approached by Jackson Street. Both of 
half 
the 


from 


less than a mile 


roads begin 
\Vilson Avenue, 
to the mills is located and 


these down 


hill on where main entrance 


where the street 
cars in fifteen minutes’ time run to the center of 
Youngstown. West and east of the property lines 
are meadows; south, a deep ravine; north, Robin 


son Road. [Evidently for the time being this road 





PRELIMINARY 


iG. 4 SKETCH 

will be the main approach to the colony in spite of 
its having rather the minimum width for the service 
Jackson Road, which is fifty feet 
wide, after improvements, will some day relieve 
Robinson Road of traffic and become the main ac- 
cess to the colony. 


it has to give. 
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The southwest corner of the property is wooded, 
as is a smaller area almost centrally located in the 
tract. Here nature has provided an attractive bit 
of landscape—big elms, maples, oaks, sycamores 
around a beautiful grove with rusty rocks and a 
clear, ever-running spring. 





PRELIMINARY 


SKETCH 


FIG. 5 


lt appeared next in importance to create right 
here an attractive park, adjacent to the public 
square, which has to become, with its surrounding 
buildings and attractions, ete., the central point of 
the whole settlement. 
The existing Jackson Street, ending 


It will also vive focus to the 
street system. 
on the west side of the property, after heing con- 
tinued, leads into one corner of the public square, 
leaving it at the diagonally opposite corner. Robin- 
son Road, on the northwest end of the property, 
is widened to a plaza, where a group of trees around 
a fountain is proposed as a decorative feature, as 
shown in Fig. 8 .\ main street, mostly fifty feet, 
in some places forty feet wide, leads from here 
through the colony. This street as a main artery 
has as one of its chief purposes the opening for de- 
velopment of the recessed southern parts of the 
tract which for the present have no outlet. Follow- 


ing pretty closely the prevailing contours it is 


widened on its turning points into plazas—and leads 


hack to Robinson Road. The public square, Jack- 
son Street, Robinson Road and the property lines 
command the system for main thoroughfares which 


divide the tract into larger districts. 





FIG. 6-—PRELIMINARY SKETCH 
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FIG. S—-ENTRANCE 

[hese districts are redivided into minor streets, 
house-groups, small plazas, walks, short cuts, all 
of which are always related to each other and nat- 
urally lead toward the public square. Fig. 8 best 
illustrates how this was done. 

Before talking about the houses, their grouping, 
their features, about the actual operations 
which have been and are being done on the ground, 
it may be well to say briefly how it is arranged in 


and 


the layout to provide for community buildings and 
The community house in one corner of the 
park fronts the public square and is the dominating 
building. It is in the axis of incoming streets, giv- 
ing an interesting view from many angles of the 
colony, as is shown, for instance, in Fig. 11. Oppo- 
site the community house on the other side of the 
public square is a row of three-story houses with 


needs. 


stores on the first floor and apartments on the sec- 


ond and third floors. A terrace of dormitories for 


single people gives a closed view to the south side 


of the square. Fig. 31 shows these three sides. 
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ROBINSON ROAD 


The schoolhouse and gymnasium are built around 
a court which opens toward the park. They are off 
the public square, to the side, in a quiet location 
forming a group with the community house, Fig. 
1. A naturally pretty spot near the east property 
line is set aside for a hospital or other welfare in- 
stitution. The plans for these community buildings 
with their interior arrangements are not 
definitely worked out. However, here everything 
will be provided for, intellectually, spiritually, so- 
cially, and for the material needs of the colony. 
Various smaller playgrounds are _ interspersed 
through the colony, a larger one in the rear of the 
school group. The indicated wooded section in the 
southwest corner of the tract will serve only for 
the present as recreational ground. It is reserved 
for future building the there 
promise rather short life. 

Now to the Before deciding on their 
design and construction in this East Youngstown 
Colony, the Buckeye Land Company went into a 


yet 


purposes as trees 


houses: 





FIG. 9 
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FIG. 10—PERSPECTIVE FROM POINT 4—(SEE FIG, 17) 














FIG. 11--THE COMMUNITY HOUSE IN THE STREET PICTURE 


WORKINGMEN’S COLONY, EAST YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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very careful survey of local conditions and into an 
extended study of what has already been done else- 
where under similar circumstances. The result was 


that they adopted three and four-room houses with 
garden and service lane in 


a lawn in front and a 





the rear, the construction to be fireproof and per- 
manent, of reinforced concrete, unit method. To 
effect greater economy from the land, and at the 
same time to save in roadways and to cut down the 
cost of the houses, the terrace type was decided 
upon. The design calls for houses with a depth of 
only two rooms, permitting draught easily back and 
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forth, and giving ample light. The dividing wall 
of the houses is of concrete, eight inches thick. 
The individual families are separated from the 
basement to the roof, each having individual en- 
trance in front and rear, stairways, ete., Figs. 18 
to 20 show the three different types of houses used. 
the sixteen-foot one-family house with four rooms 
and bath, the twenty-four-foot house for two fam- 
ilies, each with three rooms and bath, and the forty- 
two-foot house for three families, two with four 
rooms and bath and one with three rooms and bath. 
The particular requirements of the unit method 
of construction reflect themselves throughout the 
Further on a description in detail will ex- 
plain this type of construction. 
applied, it calls for a large duplication of standard- 
ized units. 


design. 
To be economically 


This may predict a rather monotonous 
scheme, but unique ways and adaptations were found 
to obviate monotony and to present these practically 
manufactured houses in an interesting, ever chang- 
ing picture. The grades in this location add a fea- 
ture which contributes to the attractiveness of the 
colony. But it was mainly through the grouping of 
the houses and in intermingling them with land- 
scape that desired effects were obtained ( Figs. 12, 
14, 15, 16.) 
individual plants nor as individual groups, regard- 
less of environment, but in close relationship to it. 


Trees and shrubs were not placed as 


forming the decorative feature of a house or a 


house-group or a street view. There are only a few 



















GENERAL PLAN 
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FIG. 16 
GROUPING OF HOUSES 


WORKINGMEN’S COLONY, EAST YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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THE 


cases which called for trees to be planted symmetri- 
from between the 
ditferent house-groups create distance and perspec- 
tive. By comparing the early drawings of the archi- 


cally in rows. ‘Trees extending 


tect (Figs. 32-34), with the photographs (Fig. 
25 and Fig. 26), showing the same _ sectional 


views of houses completed, but with grading and 


planting not yet done, one will obtain an idea of 
the importance of trees, shrubs, and vines, in com- 


pleting a community scheme. The standpoints from 
taken are indicated 


plan of the 


which these drawings were 
Fig. 7, the 
contract. 


general first section under 
lhe selection of plants was confined to such that 
grow in this particular climate and soil, and 
little or no Still there remained a 
variety to select from. Many kinds of fruit 
found not only in the vegetable gardens, 
also have been used in the street pictures to 
with the other trees, color effects ever chang- 
ing through all seasons. In placing fruit trees, for 
instance, a thought was given to their varied colored 
blossoms at different times, and there was also rea- 
son for planting in a group the Norway maple with 
ash and catalpa, especially when thinking of fall— 


can 
need care, 
large 
trees 
but 


are 


P1Vve, 
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the maple with its burning red foliage, enhanced 
by the yellow-green and brown of the others. 

These color effects were carried 
out by planting the bushes, shrubs or hedges along 
the gravel, brick or A variety of 
vines draws houses and landscape together. They 
used liberally, climbing along the and 
cream painted walls of the houses with their white 
framed windows, and red 
tiled roofs. 


same ideas for 
concrete walks. 
are gray 


green or brown shutters, 


All the houses shown in general plan 7 are com- 
pleted, and most are occupied. They were the 
first for which a contract by the Sheet & Tube 
Company was let—an experiment, as it were. It 


proved very successful and so it was decided to con- 
tinue the building without delay. It 
was not until this time that it was decided to use one 
part of the 4o-acre tract for a development for 
The layout for the entire colony 
from the beginning was laid down complete, but in 
such a way that redivision of districts could be made 
easily without interfering with the community 
scheme. The new problem suggests working into 
the existing structure of the proposed colony an 
individual development, The 


operations 


colored people. 


rather segregated. 
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FIG. 17—GENERAL 





PLAN, NEGRO COLONY 
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FIG. 19 


solution is seen in Colony Plan, Fig. 13 and General 
Plan, Fig. 17. The main entrance to this develop- 
ment is at the lower end of Jackson Street and 
leads to a square, which is the center of this section. 
Concrete driveways leave and re-enter here after 
passing the houses with their porches on this side. 
This arrangement was carried out so as to throw 
the life of this part of the colony along these drive- 
ways and to the square, and so naturally to segre- 
this section. The only connection with the 
other community is by a walk toward the school- 
house and. a drive through the wooded district, 
which ends at the plaza of the south end. The 
grouping of the houses and the landscape is done 
here in a similar the first 
the usefulness and 


gate 


way as described for 
which 
this 


houses are of 


section. Pictures show 


attractiveness of development seen in 


the 


are 


lig. g. These same stand- 

















FOUR-ROOM 





FIG. 2—THREE FAMILY UNIT. 





HOUSE, 16 x 2; 
ards as in the first development, except for a few 
minor changes, such as eliminating the front porch 
and adding a larger rear porch, with roof, thus 
practically making here the front where before it 
was the rear. 

This development is under construction and will 
be completed before winter. ©n the site at present. 
all stages and phases of construction are to be seen, 
from the manufacturing plant to the completed and 
occupied houses. The unit method of building 
concrete houses as perfected by this company, 


consists of casting the walls, floors and top story 


units and then erecting these units 
by a derrick in much the same manner as steel 
The for the units laid 
in a casting yard adjacent to the building site and 
there all the concrete for the houses is poured, with 
the exception of the foundations. 


ceilings in 


is erected. forms are 


The wall units 

















TWO FOUR-ROOMS, ONE THREE-ROOMS 
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FIG. 23—PERSPECTIVE VIEW FROM POINT 3—(CSEE FIG. 17) 
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are made of sufticient size to form the entire side 
of a room, and the floor units of sufficient size to 
form the floor of a room and the ceiling of the 
The exterior walls are cast with ribs 
on the inside face, to which furring strips are at- 


room bel Ww. 


tached to receive 
the lath and plas- 
ter. This provides 
a wall with an air 
space which insu- 
lates against heat 


and cold and also ,o 


prev ents any con- 
densation. The advan- 
this 


are: 


con- 
The 


great number of uses 


tages of 


struction 


possible from one set 
of forms, especially 

on a large develop- 

ment; the small number of 
men required, due to the 
extensive use of locomotive 
cranes, motor trucks, der- 
ricks, ete.; the remarkable 
speed of erection attained ; 
the use of local materials 
for aggregate whether it be 
slag; the 


low cost in comparison to 


stone, gravel or 


firey root 
the 


other 
construction 


types of 
due to 
thove reasons. 

It was possible easily to 
fivure out before starting 
just what equipment would 
the 
The 


number of houses contem- 


he necessary to meet 


rate of speed desired. 


THE 
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rooms, 


these things in mind it is a simple matter to figure 
how many derricks and crews will be required, how 
many trucks will be required to transport the units 
from the casting yard to the derricks, how many 
cranes will be required to pick up the units from 


and 
how 
will 


forms 
them, 
many forms 
be required — in 


the 
store 


order to pour 
sufficient concrete 
each and 
how large a con- 
plant 
necessary to pour this 


day, 


crete will be 
vardage. 

If the 
available — for 


amount of 
space 
casting vard and stor 
age space is not great- 
ly limited, forms 
can be put down to keep 


cnough 


erecting 
and the 
speed of erection is limited 
only by the amount of 
equipment available. Of 
course, if the casting vard 
small, then the 
speed of erection cannot be 

the number 
is possible to 


up with as many 


crews as desired 


space is 


greater than 
of units it 

cast in the space available. 
One derrick with its crew 


of five men can erect an 
average of thirty units a 
this the 
equivalent of one two-story 
house with four 


bath 


day. and meats 


large 


and basement ever) 


floor working day. 


The num- 


number of unit wall slabs, 


slabs, ceiling slabs, ete Maximum economy cannot be 


ber of units which can be erected obtained on a development for less 
than 


as economy is attained by the great 


each day by each derrick with its nln from 75 to 100 families 


STREET 


crew is known by experience. With SECTIONS 


FIG. 24 


STREET VIEWS BEFORE PLANTING 
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27-—-COMPLETED GROUP, PHOTOGRAPHED BEFORE PLANTING 





FIG, 28—A COMPLETED HOUSE 
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standard house, designed for a certain location for 
certain conditions, wholesale, shown in ever-chang- 
ing dress, thus giving individuality to every street 


FIG. 29—PROGRESS PICT 


forms and the familiarity of the erect- 
the different types of houses. How 
good conditions a very great economy 


on developments for as few as fifty 


This colon, presents itself as practicall 


+ 


g a new era in building houses. It is new fron lew, to every part of that view, to every house. 


he standpoint of engineering, and it may have es- (ne does not have to look for the house number to 


blished a new se values site planni and identify his home: it is marked and individualized 


nanufactured, permanent, in its surrounding 
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A Record Performance 
~FFICIENCY of 
offices has been referred to in these columns 

as proof of the preparedness of the profession to 


organization of architects’ 


meet every reasonable demand for the rapid and 
competent preparation of plans in large volume, the 
superintendence of the work involved in construc- 
tion, and the quick completion of the building. 
\mong those intimately acquainted with the per- 
fection and thoroughness of detail in these organi- 
zations, attributes shared only by the largest and 
most successful manufacturing enterprises, no 
proof is necessary. 

Unfortunately, however, during the time since 
we entered into this war, there have been circu- 
lated a many untruthful calcu- 
lated to discredit the architect as the master builder 
and executive on the work, and claiming that this 


great statements 


speed and general efficiency in construction are not 
the result of organization on the part of architects. 

It is therefore gratifying to be able to relate a 
concrete example where, owing to perfect organiza- 
tion and co-ordination of an architectural office, a 
record performance was achieved. 

A certain firm of architects with offices a thou- 
sand miles from \Washington was called to that city 
for a conference with reference to the designing 


and planning of a large building. The prelimi- 
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nary sketches were approved on Aug. 30th, and 
the utmost speed was urged, as the building was 
needed for occupancy before snow fall. 

The office force was instructed by wire to be on 
hand early the following morning, Sept. Ist, and 
they were. At midnight of the 14th, all the plans and 
specifications for this large building were completed 
and ready to be executed. This we believe establishes 
a record. To afford an opportunity to judge of what 
was accomplished in two weeks’ time, it may be 
stated that the main structure, four stories high, of 
fire-resisting material, with a ground area of more 
than 100,000 sq. ft., and with thirteen dependent 
buildings, required forty-five 30 x 50 linen tracings, 
illustrating all of the usual architectural work, scale 
drawings and important details, structural and sani- 
tary engineering, heating and lighting, and all are 
as complete as drawings can be made, and with the 
absolute accuracy called for in Government work. 
It is estimated that the cost of producing plans plus 
overhead will not exceed one-half of one per cent. 

We find many references in the daily papers and 
magazines to the speed of accomplishment of our 
France, and detailed accounts of the 
expression of amazement of the people there at the 


engineers in 


rapidity with which things are done by our army 


and navy abroad. All these matters are gratify- 
ing to the pride of the American people and serve 
to give them confidence in those to whom the con- 
duct of the war has been entrusted. 

Pride should also be expressed in an accomplish- 
ment, which, while not so spectacular in its details, 
confirms the contention that architects as organizers 
and executives are second to no other profession 
called upon to exercise administrative functions. 


‘The Conversion of Large Estates 
‘TN the past.” comments the Architects’ and 
Builders’ Journal of London, “when Scottish 
noblemen sold their highland esfates, American mil- 
lionaires bought them.” This it writes in recording 
the fact that this month the Duke of Sutherland, one 
of the largest landowners of Scotland, will offer at 
auction nearly 250,000 acres of his estate. This is 
possibly the first instance of breaking up into small 
land parcels the large estates everywhere in Eng- 
land, Ireland and Scotland. And in the change of 
ownership is the probability that it will work a very 
decided change in the aspect of the land so that 
where at one time there were broad rolling acres, 
today will be found small towns developed in the 
way that has become necessary since Great Britain's 
entry into the war. 
It is the opinion of the Journal that the action of 
the Duke of Sutherland will soon be imitated by 
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other large landed proprietors who desire to evade 
the heavy burdens and great responsibilities that 
accompany single ownership of large acreage. It 
is interesting to note that in discussing this epoch- 
making action on the part of a large landowner, the 
English press voices the opinion that if Great Brit- 
ain is to become to the utmost degree independent 
self-sustaining, it will not be 


and possible to set 


aside as in the past, thousands of acres as a play- 


vround for the owners and their guests. The 
fournal states: 

“In the future to ride straight to hounds and be 
able to kill with both barrels or to shine at the royal 


and ancient game will not be regarded as the whole 
duty of man when he is compelled to work for a 
living.” 


Such expressions as this show the very rapid 
change in public opinion, undoubtedly the effect of 
england’s in the the 


Journal, riding or 


experience in * Plowing 


the 


war. 
fields,” says “instead of 
shooting over them would keep his lordship fit and 
would free him from the reproach of doing nothing 
for a living—a reproach that in the strenuous times 
to come would be unendurable.” 

England as a small island is strictly limited in its 
apacity for food preduction. In view of the neces- 
sities which have arisen during the last three vears 
the land 
comprising these large estates which have lain idle 


it is a question whether miles of 


many 
is parks and shooting and hunting grounds could 
not he cultivated and made to increase the food pro- 
ducticn to a very material extent. 
The Journal sees in the action of 
Sutherland a new 


large estates into small ones, and in view of 


the Duke of 
for the conversion of 
the 
coming demand for sites for houses, schools, fac- 


movement 


tories and other necessary buildings, believes that 
the nation will be in a better condition through the 
parceling of these large areas to meet a condition 
after the in the judgment of com- 


war which is, 


petent minds, inevitable. 


State Licensing Laws 


N OW when the alliance between the professions 
( 


of architecture and engineering is more inti- 
mate than ever before and when it is extremely 
likely that in the future this alliance may become 
even closer, the movement in the Illinois State So- 
ciety of Architects to revise the licensing law in that 
State offers an unusual opportunity for much last- 
ing benefit. 

First, it is realized by members of the profession 
who have given the subject of state licensing earnest 
thought that it would be desirable to possess a law 
the provisions of which would fit the needs of the 
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profession, and second, to secure the annulment of 
laws now in force in other states, replacing them 
by a uniform law in every state of the Union. 

It will not be necessary to dwell at length on the 
many advantages that such a codification would in- 
sure. Conditions generally would be more equitable 
and satisfactory everywhere. The laws now exist- 
ing in the various states controlling the practice of 
engineering are in some instances so loosely framed 
as to conflict with the laws governing the practice 
of architecture in the same state. These conditions 
give rise to disputes which are often taken to the 
courts for action. With the interrelation of the pro 
fessions of architecture and engineering, it is in 
evitable that any laws governing the practice of 
either be amended so as to eradicate all these con 
flicting elements. 

The Illinois State Society will undoubtedly take 
up these matters and with its usual energy reach a 
not 
ever, that this would be sufhcient. 


satisfactory conclusion. It 1s believed, how- 
The matter 1s 
one of nation-wide interest and the Institute through 
its various Chapters could with much good result set 
out along similar lines. .\ conference on this im 
portant question would undoubtedly bring out all 
the various weak points in the existing laws, and 
tend to eliminate the conflict with other allied so 
cieties. Just now when the practice of architec- 
ture is slowed by reason of governmental restric- 
tions on building, there is afforded an opportunity 
to discuss state license in all of its aspects and ac 
There is 
not unanimity of opinion on this subject, as is 
shown by a letter from Victor A. Mattison printed 
in the September issue of the Bulletin of the Illinois 
State Society. Mr. Mattison writes: 


complish a large measure of good results. 


As a matter of fact, the present is a mighty poor 
time to revise the law. Those of us located inWashing 
ton, working in connection with the Construction 
Division of the Army of the United States Housing 
Corporation, seem to see some handwriting on the wall. 
It seems as if after the war some changes will come in 
the method of practicing architecture. Present and 
past methods are showing up now as entirely unsuited 
to the demands cf the times and there seems to be no 
question but that the wisdom of adapting our methods 
to the requirements of the public will soon be seen 
Then there will be time enough to change the laws, 
which it is hoped will be broad enough to cover all who 
may be entitled to the name “Master Builder.” 


Bvt procrastination in these matters has brought 
about present conditions. Shall we be in any better 
position six months or a year from now to forecast 
the future than we are to-day? Conceding that in 
the future there may develop newer phases of pro- 


fessional practice, are not the matters of universal 
law in all states, and the adiustment of differences 
between our own laws and those of other societies, 
just as evident to-day as they will be later? 



























The American Club at Kohler, Wis. 


Brust & 


Hl= American Club at Kohler, Wis., is a 
somewhat unusual institution in the modern 
industrial world. This club was erected by 

the Kohler Improvement Co. for the use of the men 
employed by it. It furnishes a home and place for 
recreation for over a hundred single men and its 
dining room is open to all employees of the com- 

pany as well as to the public. In its material aspect 
and in the spirit in which it is conducted, the group 
is in vivid contrast to the older industrial clubs. 
The American Club is over three hundred feet 
long and is so built that additions, in perfect har- 
mony with the building, made later. The 
architecture is late Gothic. The roof is of Vermont 
slate, green and purple in color, and the walls are 


can be 


of rough colored brick, the two color schemes pro- 
ducing an agreeable contrast, further enhanced by 
the white trimmings and cornices. The building 
stands in ample grounds, landscaped to set it off 
and to harmonize with it. 

The sanitary arrangements comprise one in- 


teresting feature of the club. The equipment of the 





READING ROOM 


Puittpp, Architects 





BOWLING 


CLLEss 


kitchen and bakery insures the proper keeping of 
food, with a minimum of handling by human hands. 
Bathing and toilet facilities are abundantly pro- 
On each floor are two toilet and washrooms, 
end of 
accessible to the men rooming in the building. They 


vided. 
one at either the building, conveniently 
are large, bright and clean, and have the finest 
modern sanitary fixtures. In the basement, at each 
end of the building, is a large bath room. Here 
are to be found shower baths and tubs and lava- 
tories, the product of the men who will make use 
of them. Provision has been made in the plans for 
a swimming pool, which will be added later. The 
laundry, also in the basement, has revolving tubs, 
a drying closet, fumigating room, and machinery 
for ironing and pressing. 

A description of the American Club implies some 
idea of its purpose. Primarily, it was intended as 
a home for single men of modest means, a class 
who, particularly if they be of foreign birth, fre- 
quently must accept unhygienic and even demoral- 
izing living conditions. The club offers them com- 
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fort, good surroundings, clean and uplifting life. because it was thought that with the high standards 
It gives them these things at a rate a workingman of living, and clean, healthful recreation, it would 
can afford, for it is not run to earn dividends. At the be a factor in inculcating in the men of foreign 
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BASEMENT PLAN 


same time, the club is not paternalistic, but Ameri- antecedents a desire for Americanization and in the 
can, and is expected to be an influence for citizen- most attractive way to stimulate in 1 them a love for 
ship. The name, American Club, was selected their adopted country. 
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ILLINOIS CHAPTER A. I. A. 
ELECTS NEW OFFICERS 


GEO. W. MAHER SUCCEEDS D. H. BURNHAM 
AS PRESIDENT 


Energetic and Fruitful Year Foretold by 
Appointment of Strong Working 
Committees 


(Special fron ur Chicago correspondent) 


SPECIAL meeting of 
Committee of the 
a held on which 
the resignation of D. H. Burnham, as _presi- 
dent, was accepted. George W. Maher was 
elected president, and his place as first vice-presi- 
dent filled by the advancement of Thomas E. Tall- 


I’xecutive 
Chapter, A. 
Sept. 10, at 


the 
Illinois 
was 


Francis 
\W. Puckey, member of the executive committee, 
was made second vice-president, and John L. Ham- 
ilton and Melville C. Chatten were elected members 
of the executive committee to succeed Mr. Puckey 
and Capt. Robert S. DeGolyer, who had resigned 
on taking up his duties at Washington. 
At the regular monthly meeting that evening 


madge, who was second vice-president. 


the first following the summer months during which 
no meetings are held—the new president of the 
Chapter expressed in the address which follows the 
spirit in which he had accepted the responsibilities 
of the office. 


Mr. Maher’s Address 

The president of the Chapter, Mr. D. H. Burn- 
ham, who was elected for this fiscal year, has re- 
signed to take his place in the ranks of those who 
are giving their patriotic services to our country. 

There have been two presidents of the Illinois 
Chapter who have resigned before their time of 
office expired, namely, Mr. Charles H. Hammond 
and Mr. N. Max Dunning, both of whom are now 
actively engaged in personal service to the nation 
in its time of need. Mr. Burnham will, therefore. 
make the third president who has resigned from the 
Chapter up to the present time. 


It is an honor to become president by act of the 
executive committee of a society which has been 


so active and patriotic in actual personal endeavor. 
Our Chapter membership is also well represented 
in active war service, and is performing valiant 
work for the nation in whatever station or position 
appointed. 

Striving for an ideal means sacrifice 
real test of a democracy. 


; this is the 
Our country is giving 
ample evidence of this spirit, which, as we know, 
will continue until the world war in which we are 
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now engaged shall end in victory. When the prin- 
ciples for which we as a nation unitedly stand have 
been vindicated the world will become more just 
and human, and will be 
higher plane of existence. 


civilization placed on a 

It becomes the duty and responsibility of the 
members of the American Institute of Architects 
to devote as much of their time as possible to the 
work of the Chapter and Institute. To be sure, our 
minds are to a certain extent occupied by the world 
struggle in which our country is momentarily assum- 
ing a greater and a more momentous part. It, how- 
ever, behooves us to preserve the equilibrium of 
affairs in our midst, to be ready with suggestions 
and advice, and also with personal sacrifice to hold 
together, and by constructive action continue to 
build up the work and the ideals of our profession. 
In other words, it becomes our function to “Keep 
the Home Fires Burning” until the return of those 
who have left us temporarily for the service. 

Let us not be unmindful of the fact that we belong 
to an organization nation wide in membership, and 
which is recognized by the Government, with head- 
quarters at the Octagon, Washington, D. C., and 
that it is our duty to respond quickly and effectively 
to any call from the president of our organiza- 
tion, 

I understand that the Institute has already taken 
active steps to anticipate the great reconstruction 
period that will inevitably follow in all phases of hu- 
man endeavor immediately after the war, when uni- 
versal peace is definitely achieved. This is a mighty 
problem to solve, and will worthily tax the com- 
bined effort and imagination of the leaders of the 
Institute. What the future has in store for the indi- 
vidual architect and the profession immediately fol- 
lowing the war no one can predict with certainty. 
That the Institute has settled upon a policy of at- 
tempting to arrive at some definite plan of action 
by visualizing the future at this time is highly com- 
mendable. 

The work of the Chapter should always be of a 
consistent and progressive nature, aiming each suc- 
ceeding year to be broader, more vital and co- 
operative in its endeavors, more democratic in its 
way of approach to the various problems presented. 

It should be the responsibility of each committee 
actually to perform the work to which it is assigned. 
The chairmen of the respective committees should 
aim regularly to attend the Chapter meetings, or 
should endeavor to have a representative present 
to deliver reports pertaining to the work under 
consideration. Such reports need not be extensive, 
but they should be of a nature that will inform the 
members of the Chapter of what is being attempte¢ 
or accomplished. 
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Committee meetings should be held as frequently 
as possible, and a spirit of fellowship should be en- 
gendered in those meetings in order to obtain sat- 
isfactory co-operative results. 

No society can long endure where its members 
do not act in a fraternal and sympathetic manner 
one toward the other, aiming to assist in all worthy 
effort. The spirit of the American Institute of 
\rchitects is founded on this principle of fellowship. 
It therefore behooves each member strongly to cul- 
tivate the Institute ideal, which we hope will forever 
discourage cliquism or selfish, critical individual- 
ism. Hasten the time when membership in the 
\. I. A., through the various Chapters, will place 
the seal of distinction and honor on each respective 
member, so that he will abide both in spirit and deed 
by the Canon of Ethics indorsed by the Institute. 
Each member, through his voluntary assent, sub- 
scribes to these principles of professional conduct. 
His practice is evidence of his sincerity, and is the 
real test of whether he be true or false to the ideal 
of his organization. 

lhe active work of the Illinois Chapter, \. I. A.. 
is so well organized and defined that it is unneces- 
sary for me to dwell in detail on this phase of 
Chapter activities. Each committee has its function 
to perform. To the extent that we assume the re- 
sponsibility thus undertaken will the success of the 
year’s work be assured. Let us, therefore, be an 
active body, remembering that as our Chapter and 
organization increases in influence, as it is certainly 
destined to increase, we should become correspond- 
ingly broader, more sympathetic and democratic 
in our methods of organization and activity. 

We are fully aware that the great ideal of service 
of the Institute is to make of America a more at- 
tractive country in which to abide, where art, beauty 
and practicability are properly combined and en- 
couraged so that the humblest hamlet. town or city, 
or the country at large, will feel the influence of the 
trained and cultured mind working in a way that 
will result in a greater and more beautiful .\merica. 
This principle of service is the very essence of de- 
mocracy. 

The A. I. A., being a national society of architects, 
holds an enviable position in that it is thoroughly 
organized, and that it has within its ranks the 
leaders of the profession who have been trained to 
perform the constructive work that the country 
needs, not only at the present time, but also in 
ever greater volume when world peace is assured. 


The meeting was devoted to discussion and or- 
ganization of active work for the balance of the 
Chapter year, and the following committees were 
appointed : 
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Educational.—George C. Nimmons, chairman. 
Exhibition —Frank A. Childs, chairman. 
Town Planning.—Edw. H. Bennett, chairman. 


Historical—Thos. EF. Tallmadge, chairman. 


Program.—John Hamilton, chairman. 

Richard E. Schmidt, chairman. 
Chapter Relations —Irving K. Pond, chairman. 
Materials and Methods. 


chairman. 
Municipal Art. 
Membership.—I|var Viehe Naess, 
Publicity —F. FE. Davidson, chairman. 
Affiliate Membership. 


man. 


Legislative. 
Emery Stanford Hall, 


Klmer C. Jensen, chairman. 


chairman. 
Henry K. Holsman, chair- 


Joint Committee with Illinois Society on War Re- 
lations —.Allen B. Pond, chairman. 

Farm House.—The president, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Chapter. 

Industrial Housing and Transportation—D. H. 
Burnham, chairman. 


CHANGES IN OFFICERS OF ILLINOIS 
SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 


George W. Maher’s Letter of Resignation 


At a meeting of the board of directors of the 
Illinois Society of Architects, Sept. 10, George W. 
Maher resigned from the presidency, in which. 
under the constitution, he was automatically suc- 
ceeded by .\. F. Hussander, the first vice-president ; 
James B. Dibelka, second vice-president, becoming 
first vice-president. Mr. Maher was then elected 
by the directors as second vice-president, and is thus 
His reasons 
for withdrawing from the office of president are 
expressed in his letter of resignation, which follows: 


retained as an officer of the Society. 


Board of Directors, Mlinois Society of Architects, 
Chicago. 

I have approached as many of the board of direc- 
tors individually as I could reach in the short time 
at my disposal, to state the reasons why I should 
resign at this time as president of the Illinois Society 
of Architects. I very much regret that I cannot 
continue as your president and carry on the work 
that has been to a certain extent outlined for this 
fiscal year. 

As you are aware, I am vice-president of the 
Illinois Chapter, A. I. A., and, due to the fact that 
Mr. D. H. Burnham, who was president, has _ re- 
signed in order to assume patriotic services for our 
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country, I am to-day placed in the position to accept 
or reject the presidency of the Illinois Chapter, 
A. I. A. Three presidents of the Chapter have now 
resigned and are performing war service. The 
Chapter membership, which is not so large as that of 
the Illinois Society of Architects, has been consider- 
ably depleted owing to many of the members enter- 
ing the service. 

The principle that dominates me in this whole 
matter is how I can be of most use, particularly to 
our country and to the architects, in this time of 
need. 

The Illinois Chapter, A. I. A., is an active unit 
of the national organization, with headquarters at 
Washington, D. C. The Institute has received rec- 
ognition from the Government, and has been called 
upon by it to perform various services. The Ili- 
nois Chapter, A. I. A., for instance, at the present 
time is preparing a survey of the steel towns south 
of Chicago, to be presented to the Industrial Hous- 
ing Corporation at Washington. 

As the war progresses, our national organization 
must increase its responsibility in meeting the de- 
mands that will be 
country. 


asked of the architects of the 


It behooves each of us to do our utmost to uphold 
the efforts of. those who are at the head of our na- 
tional organization. To be sure, our State organi- 
zations must carry on their important work to the 
best of their ability, but if there is any part in the 
national organization that members of the State 
organizations can rightly perform it seems to me 
they should subserve their personal interests to the 
great central organization of the architects. 

Following this line of reason, it clearly seems to 
be my duty to assume the presidency of a Chapter 
that is affliated with the national body of archi- 
tects. 

These are unprecedented times, and require quick 
and positive decisions. We are fully aware that 
there is no more patriotic a body of architects than 
the Illinois Society, and that they are willing to 
make any for fhe common The 
year's work of organization is well under way and 
[li- 
nois Society are all experienced and especially efh- 
cient, and I have no thought that any difficulty of 
any kind will result from my decision. Therefore, 
with your permission, I am to-day resigning the 
presidency of the Illinois Society of Architects to 
assume the new responsibility | have mentioned. 

Georce W. MAHER. 


sacrifice cause. 


is progressing smoothly. The officers in the 
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The Illinois State Building Code 


The adoption by the State of Illinois of a State 
building code seems to be necessarily postponed 
for another two years or more. This matter was 
taken up with Governor Lowden by the executive 
officers of the Illinois Society of Architects shortly 
after Governor Lowden’s inauguration, and in com- 
pliance with the request of the Governor no effort 
was made at the last session of the Legislature to 
secure an enactment of this most needed legislation. 
Governor Lowden explained that he was not in en- 
tire sympathy with the provisions of the code as 
then proposed. 

Governor Lowden stated that after the civil ad- 
ministrative had been adopted he would 
instruct the Department of Public Works and Build- 
ings to prepare a simple, broad, constructive build- 
ing code for submission to the next session of the 
Legislature as a departmental recommendation. 

The civil administrative code became a law, but 
shortly after the new department was organized 
Judge Puterbaugh, director of public works and 
buildings, died, and our nation entered the War, 
one result of which has been enormously to in- 


CC de 


The vari- 
ous departments of the State government have 
been seriously handicapped by the great decrease 
of the purchasing power of the dollar, and unques- 
tionably many departments, in spite of the most rigid 
economy, will be compelled to ask the next general 
assembly to make good a deficit in their actual neces- 
sary running expenses. 


crease the cost of all labor and supplies. 


It will thus be seen that 
notwithstanding the importance of the State build- 
ing law, the Department of Public Works and Build- 
ings did not have the funds necessary to employ 
experts to frame such a law, and while such a law 
is an admitted necessity, it can hardly be considered 
as a matter of such importance as to justify the 
department in contracting financial obligations which 
future sessions of the Legislature would be asked 
to make good. 

After the most careful consideration, the Depart- 
ment of Public Works and Buildings has determined 
that the only course to pursue at the present time 
with regard to the proposed code would be to sub- 
mit to the next general assembly a recommendation 
that it be authorized and instructed to employ the 
necessary experts to prepare a building code for sub- 
mission to the Legislature, which will meet in 1921, 
and to ask that the necessary funds be included 
in the appropriation for the maintenance of the 
department for the next two years. 
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To Conserve the Use of Print Paper 

The War Industries Board has called upon the 
business press to exert its influence to bring about 
such economy as is possible in the use of paper im 
all its forms. Sulphur is used in the form of SO, 
or sulphur dioxide in the manufacture of practically 
all kinds of paper. At this time our Government 
needs great quantities of sulphur for war munitions, 
and it is therefore necessary to curtail as far as 
possible all manufactures that use large quantities 
of sulphur. The War Industries Board has set 
down the following seven reasons why paper must 
not be wasted: 

1. The Government's requirements for all kinds 
of paper rapidly and must be 
supplied. 

2. Paper making requires a large amount of fuel 
which is essential for war purposes. A pound of 
paper wasted represents from one to three pounds 
of coal wasted. 

3. Paper contains valuable chemicals necessary 
for war purposes. Economy in the use of paper 
will release a large quantity of these materials for 
making ammunition or poisonous gas. 

4. Paper making requires labor and capital, both 
of which are needed in war service. 

3. Paper making requires transportation space. 
Economy in the use of paper will release thousands 
of freight cars for war purposes. 

6. Greater care in the purchase and use of paper 
will Your savings will help finance 
the war. 


are increasing 


Save money. 


Restrictions 


May Remove Building 


The New 
building 


York Times in an article discussing 
conditions in the metropolitan district 
covering a radius of 100 miles from the city states 
that there has been shown to be a decline of 37 
per cent in building operations during the past 
vear. At the same time the demand for all 
kinds of buildings—residential, commercial, stor- 
age and industrial—has been stimulated to abnor- 
mal levels because of Government requisition of 
buildings here. There appears to be a disposition 
in Washington to give closer attention to the critical 
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conditions regarding the building material supply. 
and there is indication of a disposition to afford 
more help for necessary construction after the 
Liberty Loan drive. Continuing, the article states: 

It was shown that New York is even now 33 per cent 
underconstructed, which does not take into account the 
municipalities comprising, in a broad sense, the metropoli- 
tan district of New York. 

The committee of building material manufacturers which 
was recently in Washington reported that they had re- 
ceived assurances that the presentment of facts as to the 
seriousness of the building situation in and near New York 
had been borne in upon various high department heads 
with the result that definite accomplishment toward reliev- 
ing the pressure on the building situation may be looked for 
after the close of the Fourth Liberty Loan drive 

This relief may be expected in the matter of providing 
for housing accommodation for essential or even impor- 
tant commercial houses that have been inconvenienced by 
Government requirement. In another form the relief will 
be given in the matter of providing fuel so that building 
materials may be provided in quantity sufficient to meet 
the building requirements when the gradual release finally 
gets into motion. 

As an instance of this latter phase: Brick manufac- 
turers up the Hudson have not been able to get coal with 
which to burn the brick molded this summer. The stock 
of marketable brick on hand to-day is not more than 10 
per cent of normal. The Government has an option on 
practically all this supply. This means that should Wash- 
ington give the necessary permission to make loans on 
building projects it approves of, there would be such a 
grave shortage of brick in this market as seriously to 
retard construction. The same situation applies, in a meas- 
ure, to Portland cement stocks, lime and plaster reserves, 
glass, sheet metal, and many other commodities. 

Practically everything as regards fuel supply here rests 
upon the capture of the city of Lens in France by the 
Allies, and their ability to hold if. Once the news comes 
through that the “Pittsburgh of the French Republic,” the 
center of the biggest coal mining region on the Continent. 
has been placed in the hands of the Allies, it will not be 
necessary longer to send such huge supplies of coal abroad 
with which to bring ships back to America, and domestic 
industry can be assured of larger supplies. 

A new factor developed in the building market here last 
week, however, that has completely tied up the building 
market at the week end. The Priorities Commissioner has 
exacted a pledge from all applying for priorities on build- 
ing materials wherein the manufacturer must guarantee 
that none of his materials which he sells shall go into non- 
essential construction. 

It is said to be physically impossible for building material 
manufacturers to comply with such a requirement, and in 
consequence not a brick or barrel of cement moved into 
dealers’ yards. Each contractor having an unfinished job 
must get his priorities from the Commissioner, the manu- 
facturers say, in order to permit them to sell goods to a 
dealer who supplies the contractor. Some manufacturers 
said Saturday that the condition imposed upon them bor- 
ders upon confiscation to an industry that already has been 
probably the worst sufferer from the war, and yet has been 
one of the most generous in response to Liberty Loan and 
other wartime activities. 

There was talk of appealing to the Senators from New 
York and New Jersey in the hope that a modification of 
the ruling might be obtained, at least to the extent of per- 
mitting building projects already under way to proceed to 
completion. 
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Developing a Sense of Proportion 


Commenting on an article in an English contem- 
porary in which the writer states that architecture 
is everybody’s business, the Architects’ and Build- 
ers’ Journal of London adds that it is, therefore, to 
quote a common saying, business” 
which is why it is so generally neglected. Continu- 
ing and discussing this fact, the Journal interest- 
ingly remarks : 


“nobody's 


“Our contemporary sighs for the good old days 
of a hundred years ago, when some knowledge of 
architecture was considered indispensable to ‘gen- 
teel education.” It was then that, having finished 
his college career, the young man made the ‘Grand 
four’ and studied the orders in their native lairs. 
This acquirement of a smattering of architecture 
had at least one useful effect—it set up a sort of 
building rivalry among ‘men of taste,” who vied 
with each other in the erection or the embellishment 
of their dwellings. This made work and promoted 
quality in it, but tended more to the emolument than 
to the dignity of the architect, who had to put up 
with much offensive patronage and to suffer much 
ignorant criticism from those who knew ‘too much 
and too little’-—too much to keep silent, too little to 
render speech anything more than a hindrance and 
an embarrassment. Still, there were those whose 
knowledge was penetrating, and who made good use 
of it in conference with the architect; and, on the 
whole, it is better to have a knowledgeable client 
than an ignorant one. As a rule, the former is 
likely to be the more reasonable and tractable if 
his knowledge has its natural concomitants of intel- 
ligence and breadth. Apart from the professional 
view, it is evident that architecture is an excellent 
instrument of education, which might and should 
he used not only in places of higher education, but in 
the common-schools, where its essential principles 
could be applied with excellent effect to develop, for 
example, a sense of proportion, which, physically 
and morally, is one of the most important desiderata 
of the day.” 


Artists Form League to Care for 
Wounded Soldiers 

An organization called the Artists’ War Service 
League is being founded in New York for the bene- 
fit of artists of all professions who have been 
wounded or incapacitated during the war. 

Mark Twain’s home in Redding, Conn., has been 
offered by his daughter, Madam Clara Clemens 
Gabrilowitsch, for the use of artist-soldiers as a con- 
valescent home, and President Wilson has given his 
approval of the plan. 
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The Health of Our Army 


During the Mexican War the annual death rate 
from disease among our troops was 100 men out of 
every thousand. During our Civil War the rate 
was as high as 60 out of every thousand. During 
our Spanish-American War it was 25 out of every 
thousand. Now the Surgeon-General’s office re- 
ports that among our troops at home and abroad 
the annual death rate from disease fluctuates from 
less than 2 per thousand to slightly more than 3 per 
thousand. 

This is an incredible record. The best of all pre- 
vious performances was in the Russian-Japanese 
War, when the annual death rate from 
among the Japanese troops was 20 per thousand. 
Our present rate is about one-tenth of that. The 
annual death rate from disease among American 
men of military age in civil life is 6.7 per thousand. 
Our army rate is about one-third of that. 

And the miracle has been achieved not by any 
one medical discovery or precaution, but by a cam- 
paign of administrative vigilance that has used every 
means to protect and promote and assure the health 
of millions of men. 

At the outbreak of the war the most skillful phy- 
lhe 
camps and cantonments were located by sanitary ex- 
perts. The plans for the buildings were drawn by 
architects who have earned a world-wide reputa- 
tion as specialists in hospital buildings. Neither lo- 
cal influence nor political pull was given any con- 
sideration in placing the camps or in building them. 


disease 


sicians in America were drawn into service. 


Economy a Necessary War Measure 


Commenting on a circular letter entitled “Forcing 
Economy on Us,” issued by the war service com- 
mittee for Illinois, The American Contractor states: 

“It is interesting to note that good housing is 
being recognized to-day by government agencies as 
one of the three necessities of life. In this circular 
letter the primary essentials of living are those de- 
fined as food, shelter and clothing. 
ury. 


All else is lux- 
During war times many of the so-called ne- 
cessities of peace require new classification. In 
the light of new necessities they are found to be 
unnecessary. But the recognition seems to be gen- 
eral that shelter is one of the three essentials that 
cannot be relegated to even a temporary category 
elsewhere.” The paragraph in the circular of the 
Illinois committee that inspires this reference is as 
follows: 

“The has come when economy not 
only is compulsory in some lines, but should become 


time now 
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universal. War times should and must bring a 
revision of ideas of what are necessities. Of course, 
the people must be well and wholesomely fed, com- 
fortably housed and warmly clad if they are to re- 
tain their morale and physical stamina. But that is 
about all that is absolutely necessary, especially 
when they realize that their sacrifice is to be but 
temporary and is to help bring victory that will 
make the world a better place for all mankind.” 


Destruction of Architectural 
Monuments in France 


A correspondent to the New York Times com- 
menting on the destruction of architectural monu- 
ments in the fighting zone, and with particular ref- 
erence to the neighborhood of Soissons, writes: 

“Since their defeat by General Mangin the Ger- 
mans have undertaken the destruction of the archi- 
tectural masterpieces of Soissons. With the methods 
previously employed in burning or blowing up every 
structure in the region out of which they have been 
driven, they are proceeding with the demolition of 
churches and other edifices in this town, rich in 
specimens of the best work of the architects of the 
thirteenth century. 

“The Cathedral of St. Gervais is now the princi- 
pal target. Enormous breaches have been made in 
the splendid facade. The upper gallery is three- 
quarters destroyed, while the lower gallery has been 
wrecked. The statues fall one by one from the 
tower. 

“The ancient Abbey of St. Jean-des-Mignes, in 
which Thomas a Becket spent several years, is also 
gradually crumbling. Both 
capitated, while the facade has been pierced in many 
places. The vault has fallen in and the rich orna- 
mentation of the left tower has disappeared, with 
the exception of the statues of two saints that re- 
main facing the enemy.” 


towers have been de- 


An Inventory of Steel Stocks 


A country-wide inventory of stocks of steel on 
hand is being made by the War Industries 
in co-operation with the Census Bureau of the De- 
partment of Commerce. The ascertainment of the 
supply of steel is of first importance in view of 
the deficiency of production of steel for direct 
and indirect war needs. 

The present estimated total production of steel 
in sight is 17,000,000 tons, and war demands total 
over 23,000,000 tons, with the demand constantly 
rising. In a recent interview with the Washington 
newspaper correspondents, Mr. Baruch, chairman 
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of the War Industries Board, announced he could 
not approve requests for an ounce of steel for do- 
mestic uses, because of the imperative need of 
meeting the war demands. 


The Americanization of Alien Labor 


A phase of the labor problem in this country, 
which is of considerable importance, and which is 
now engaging the attention of the Government, ts 
the Americanization of the immigrant. 

Conditions arising during the war have served to 
emphasize the importance of this movement. Com- 
prehensive programs, drafted by the Government, 
have been adopted in many of our seaboard states, 
money appropriated and laws enacted that will, it 
is hoped, accomplish in the speediest manner the 
Americanization of the alien labor population. 

There has already developed a considerable amount 
of sentiment among those engaged in this work as 
to the retardence created by the foreign language 
daily paper, and it is contemplated to urge govern- 
mental action to limit, as far as may be done, their 
publication. 


Congested Living Conditions Must 
Regulate Placing of Govern- 
ment Contracts 


Housing and transportation conditions have 
become so congested in some sixty towns and cities 
where war supplies are being manufactured that it 
has become necessary for the General Staff to ad- 
vise all of the supply bureaus of the War Depart- 
ment to give careful consideration to local condi- 
tions before placing contracts. 

In each of the sixty towns it has been found 
for the Bureau of Industrial Housing 
of the Labor Department to make provision to ex- 
pend Federal appropriations in order to relieve 
housing and transportation. The 
Bureau of Industrial Housing has a large amount 


necessary 


shortage of 


of data indicating great expansion in industries in 
the cities and towns mentioned. 


IXCEEDINGLY HiGgu Labor TURNOVER 

At the present time it is found that the extreme 
congestion of living conditions has created an ex- 
ceedingly high labor turnover, which has made 
for increased cost and delay in the completion of 
work. 

It is appreciated that War Department contracts 
may have to be expanded at these points, in spite 
of the known congestion, but the bureaus are ad- 
vised that it should be done only after the most 
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consideration. The bureaus are warned 
that the funds at the disposal of the Labor Depart- 
ment for providing housing to meet the increased 
demands limited, 
such expenditures wherever possible. 

The General Staff will see to it that the placing 
of contracts in these towns is reduced to the mini- 
mum, and has especially instructed the Quartermas- 


careful 


are and it is desired to avoid 


ter Corps to avoid these points because of the rela- 
tive flexibility of their contracts. 


Philadelphia to Have Famous 
Gobelin ‘Tapestry 

There is now being made in the famous Gobelin 
factory a piece of tapestry, 15 x 21 ft., which France 
purposes to present to Philadelphia when finished. 
The tapestry will depict the departure of troops 
from the City of Brotherly Love for overseas to 
take part in the Great War. The Ministry of Fine 
\rts approved the sketch of the design in the pres 
Robert W. Bliss, 
can [Embassy in Paris; Eugene Glaenzer, represent 
Widener of the rt Jury of Phila- 
delphia, and Captain Andre Tardieu, head of the 
veneral commission dealing with Franco-.\merican 
the 
cording to a dispatch from Paris, describe it as full 
of movement. 
wrought 


ence of secretary of the Ameri 


ing Joseph I. 


questions. Those who have seen sketch, ac 


Underneath in three panels will be 
Wilson's 
“Right is more precious than peace” 
“\We have no selfish end to serve, and desire no 
- and “\We shall fight 


these phrases from [resident 


messages: 


conquest and no domination” 


for den ICTACY ses 


To Finish Buildings Begun 


\ssurance that the Government would not inter- 
fere with building operations now under way in 
New York is tending to clear a situation which for 
a time threatened to paralyze all local construction. 
William Morgan, Regional.Adviser for 
the Resources and Conversion Section of the War 
Industries Board, has been notified by Charles A. 
(otis, chief of the section, that permission had been 


Fellow es 


issued for the continuance of buildings now under 
way until further notice without permit, but that 
new construction of all kinds must be authorized by 
the Building Material Section of the War Industries 
Board after favorable recommendation the 
State Council of Defense. 


from 


It is logical to assume that this permission will 
not be confined to New York City. 
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Roads as Memorials 


We have, states the Minneapolis Tribune, an ex- 
ample for the road form of memorial in the Lincoln 
Highway. This highway, constructed for public 
use, is utilized as a means of honoring the memory 
of a great man. 

[f it is appropriate in the case of the martyred 
president, why is it not appropriate in the case of 
martyrs of liberty—whose sacred dust will never 
find a resting place in their native land? And why 
might not the people of any community select a 
much used and much needed public highway and 
utilize the money which might erect an unsightly 
monument on the public square to build a highway 
marked by a tablet describing it as a perpetual trib 
ute—as a to the 


dead ? 


The idea of common use and public possession 


monument 


memory of the hon- 


ored 


should pertain, of course, to every such institution, 
for it would be in keeping with the spirit due to 
those who will have given their lives to the service 
of humanity to establish or construct in their mem 
ory, memorials of utility. 

It is pleasing to reflect that before many years 
such memorials will be established in 
communities throughout this land. 


very many 


Industrial Art Department at Metro- 
politan Museum 


The Metropolitan Museum in New York has 
established a department of American industrial 
art under the guidance of Richard F. Bach, curator 
of the School of Architecture at Columbia. The 
work of the department will be in the direction of 
giving assistance to designers, craftsmen and man- 
ufacturers by bringing the resources of the mu- 
seum's collections before them and helping them to 
discover in these the material that will be of the 
most immediate and direct value to them. 


Volunteers Wanted for Industrial 
Housing Work 


The Department of Labor’s Bureau of Industrial 
Housing and Transportation has announced that 
there is need for managers for the various commit- 
tees which are 
and asks that 
these positions 


being formed all over the country, 
men of special qualifications for 
volunteer their services. 
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The Swimming Pool 


In lwo Parts—Part I] 


HE practical application of ozone for the 

purification of water in swimming pools was 
made at the Twenty-third Street Bath, New York. 
This is one of the older public bath houses in that 
city, and the large number of persons that it serves 


\ view of the Twenty-third Street Swimming Pool. 
The upper part of the mixing tower is seen at the far 
end of the room. 


made it a very excellent place in which to test this 
method on a large scale. The success of the ap- 
plication of ozone for this purpose is evidenced by 
the results given in the preceding part of this arti- 
cle in THe AMERICAN ArcuITECT of September 18, 
IQIS. 

During his preliminary tests on a miniature pool, 
Dr. Manheimer found that the engineering details 
connected with the application of ozone on a large 
scale were of paramount importance. The whole 
proposition must be predicated on the fact that the 
important factor in the application of ozone to water 
is the securing of a thorough mix of ozonized air 
and water. There is no doubt but that the action of 
ozone on bacteria and organic matter is exceedingly 


rapid. But if the time of exposure of the water to 
ozonized air is short, three parts of ozone per mil- 
lion of water is required to obtain satisfactory re- 
sults. This is at least three times the 
quantity, as was shown in the tests, and entails a 
useless expense. A mechanical mixer was designed 
to insure the intimate contact of the gas with water, 
but this was abandoned. The simpler and more 
sure method of using a tall tower, as recommended 
by Vosmaer,* was adopted. 

In the Twenty-third Street Bath the top of the 
\bout the 


necessary 


swimming pool is on the main floor. 


The polluted water drawn from the pool passes through 
the strainer chamber, shown at the left, and through the 
recirculating pump at the right. 


tank and below this floor is a low story about seven 
to eight feet high in which the steam pipes and ven- 
tilating ducts are installed, and which can be termed 
Van Nostrand Co., 1916 


*“Ozone” by Vosmaer, D. 
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the basement story. On this same level are the pump 
and boiler rooms. The stairs from the pump room 
level to the pool room level are shown in the illus- 
tration. 

This plant was originally built with a recirculat- 
ing apparatus, and the water is withdrawn from the 
pool by a pump, between which and the pool is a 
strainer, as shown in the illustration. The purpose 
of the strainer is to remove solids, such as hair, 
from the water before it reaches the pump. From 
this pump the water is passed through two of the 
filters shown in the illustration. From the filters 
the water is passed through a closed hot water 
heater, where the temperature of the water is raised 
to the desired degree of heat. From this closed 
heater the water is returned to the pool, either 
direct or through the ozonating apparatus. This 
apparatus is by-passed in the usual manner. 


View of the filters, two of which are used for filtering 
the polluted water drawn from the pool. The other 
two filters are used in case of emergency and to filter 
the fresh water as it is used. 

The ozonating apparatus consists of several parts. 
The main parts are the ozonator and the mixing 
tower. 

The ozonator requires an alternating current at 
approximately 10,000 volts potential, and that makes 
necessary a transformer for raising the voltage of 
the current to the high potential required for op- 
erating the ozonator. In addition there is required 
the electric meter, switch and starting rheostat. In 
this case a 120-volt direct current is supplied, and 
a small motor-generator is required to convert this 
current into an alternating current. The air to be 
treated must be dry, and to make it so the air is 
passed through an air dryer containing lump cal- 
cium chloride, all 
moisture. 


which abstracts nearly its 

Ordinarily a blower is used with an ozonator for 
the purpose of moving a volume of air through the 
apparatus. 
used was 


As the efficacy of the special aspirator 
not known when this installation was 
made, a blower was incorporated in the plant. Sub- 
sequent developments showed that for this particu- 
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lar usage a blower is not necessary. In fact it 
proved to be detrimental, owing to the fact that 
there was a surplus of air delivered to the ozonator, 
which diluted the ozone and made more rapid the 
escape of the gas from the water. 

The ozonator is a simple apparatus, consisting 
of two long cast-iron boxes that are square in sec- 
tion and joined together by a member connecting 
the ends and bottoms. The faces of the boxes are 
removable and have glass panels. The two boxes 
or chambers are connected by brass tubes which 
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Installation of the ozonating apparatus in the Twenty- 

third Street Bath, New York. The mixing tower 

projects above the pool room floor as shown in other 

illustrations. This is not necessary and is done here 
for reasons of economy. 


can be submerged in water to reduce the tempera- 
ture of the apparatus. Through these brass tubes 
is placed a copper-coated glass tube, in which is 
placed concentrically an aluminum electrode whose 
exterior diameter about one-quarter inch 
than the interior diameter of the glass tube. 


is less 
The 
10,000-volt alternating current is applied to one end 
of the aluminum electrode, from which a brush dis- 
charge radiates to the outer copper-coated glass tube 


across the intervening air space. The dried air 
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passing between the electrode and the outer tube 
through the electrical discharge becomes ozonized. 
This ozonized air passes to the mixing tower. 

The mixing tower in this case is a circular steel 
tank 18 in diameter and 20 ft. long, 


which is in. 





which can be 


units 


\n ozonating apparatus of iwo 


increased to any number as needed. 


set in a vertical position. In order not to incur 
costly changes in the pump room, it was decided 
to place this tower in the corner of the pool room 
This arrangement made it to the 
tower through the main floor as shown in the il- 
lustrations. 

The circulating pump the foul 
through the filters and the closed heater to a point 


necessary pass 


forces water 
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near the top of the mixing tower, where it joins 
the ozone intake. At this junction there is placed 
a special aspirator on the end of the water supply. 
The restricted opening of the aspirator creates suf- 
ficient suction to draw the ozonated air through the 
ozonator and to carry it with the water into the mix- 
ing The air 
through a pipe which enters near the top of the 


tower. water and ozonated passes 


tower and turns down with an open end near the 
of the the 
end of this premixing pipe, the water and ozonated 


bottom tower. Escaping from lower 


air rises in the tower to a point just above the over 
During the from the 
the pool the necessary intimate 


How to the pool. passage 
aspirator point to 
mixing of 
plished. 


the water and ozonated air is accon 


There is a very thorough intermingling of the 


water and the ozonated air in their downward pas- 





passes 


\ six tube ozonator unit. dry air enters through 

the pipe at the left, through the horizontal 

ozonating tubes and out through the pipe at the right 

electrical connection is on the left side as shown. 
The unit is 30 x 40 inches in size 


Phe 


sage through the pre-mixing pipe to the bottom of 
the tower, due to the fact that the water is mov- 
ing downward at the speed given it by the circulat- 
ing pump while the ozonated air, owing to its ten- 
dency to rise upward against this current, moves 
downward slower than the water. 

In fact, it is the frictional action of the water on 
the air bubbles that causes the ozonated air to be 
drawn downward. 

The tower being of much vreater diameter than 
the pre-mixing pipe, the upward flow of the water 
through the tower is very much slower than was its 
downward movement through the pre-mixing pipe, 
while the ozonated air, not being restricted now, 
bubbles upward through the water more rapidly 
than the water is moving, and there is again a very 
intimate continuous contact the ; 


water and the 


ot 
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ozone, and in the discharge from the tower to the 
pool the downward flow of the water through the 
discharge pipe sucks with it the ozonated air, re- 
peating the action that took place in the pre-mix- 
ing tube. The combined result being such an inter- 
mingling of water and ozone that the water is re- 
turned to the pool absolutely sterile. 

It was found that when the circulating pump was 
stopped that the air in the pre-mixing pipe rises and 
carries the water with it so that the water backed 


nde at + bo 


a 








The upper part of the mixing tower, showing the pipe 

for ozone above the tower and the junction with the 

water supply pipe to the right of the tower. The 

ejector is placed at this junction point. At the left is 

the pipe through which the ozonated water is conveyed 
to the pool. 


down into the ozonator, but by the proper arrange- 
ment of pipes and valves, the water and ozone from 
this pre-mixing pipe is returned to the mixing tower 
without damage to the ozonator tubes. 

To construct a proper working apparatus required 
numerous changes in the first installation. As in 
every other first application, unforeseen difficulties 
developed, and after careful study modifications 
were made until the whole apparatus functioned 
properly. These changes were all of a minor nature, 


and included no alteration of the general scheme. 
To accomplish the proper admixture of a fluid and 
a gas requires many intimate details, as a certain 
layout of pipes and their sizes, the particular lo- 
cation and adjustment of a valve and a multitude 
of other essentials that are only determined by ex- 
perience. In developing an apparatus of this kind 
certain laws are established that must be followed in 
order to insure success.* 

The mixing tower does not necessarily have to 
be placed in this particular relation to the pool. It 
could be sunk in a pit, be placed in the regular 
pump room, and in the case of a pool in an upper 
story the tower can remain in the basement. The 
shape of the tower might be changed to suit another 
condition, the basic requirement being that sufficient 





A view of the ozonating apparatus showing the lower 
portion of the mixing tower and the pipes from and to 
the pool at the left. 


time be provided for the contact of the ozone and 
the water. 

The proposition is a very flexible one, except 
in some apparently minor details, and can be in- 
stalled in existing plants without costly changes. 
and, in any event, it requires but a small volume of 
space. 

The cost of installation and operation is an im- 
portant element, but secondary to the effectiveness 
of the method. Perfect purification must be had at 
any cost. The cost of installation during normal 
times would probably be at the rate of 3 cents per 
gallon of the swimming pool. This would vary with 
the cost of labor and materials. This cost would 
not include the circulating pump, strainer, filters. 
hot water heater and recirculating system of pipes. 
It would include the tower, ozonator and its appur- 
tenances. 

Alternating current must be supplied to the 
ozonator and for a six-tube ozone unit, which is 


*The ingenious solution of this problem was accomplished by 
Willard A. Kitts, Jr., 233 Broadway, New York. 
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sufficient for 60,000-gallon pool, there is a current 
consumption of 3 kilowatts per day, which costs 
from 15 to 20 cents, based on the general price of 
5 to 7 cents per kilowatt hour. If a direct cur- 
rent is supplied, a motor-generator must be used to 
convert it into an alternating current, which would 
slightly increase the operating cost. Actual current 
cost of operating the Twenty-third Street Bath is 
found to be approximately $7.50 per month, based 
on a 5-cent rate. This is for a 60,000-gallon tank, 
recirculated and purified once each twenty-four 
hours. The cost of heating and recirculating is 
common to all methods of purification and costs the 
same for all of them. 

The cost of water in New York City is at the 
rate of $1 per 1000 cubic feet; thus, to fill the pool 
costs $8 for water alone. To heat the water dur- 
ing the cold season from the temperature in the 
main to that of the pool requires an average expen- 
diture of three tons of coal, costing about $18. The 
cost of labor for cleaning the pool is about $4. 
This will make a total cost of about $30. In mu- 
nicipal pools, while there would probably be no 
reduction of the pay roll on account of other duties 
to which the attendants could be assigned, never- 
theless a labor saving of at least $4 is effected. 
Three attendants are occupied for about two and 
one-half hours in scrubbing out the pool. 

These costs of operation and installation are esti- 
mated on the basis of one part of ozone per million 
parts of water, which under the average conditions 
that obtain in swimming pools allows 100 per cent 
safety factor in water sterilization. 

The ozonizing process removes the necessity of 
frequently changing the water in the pool as is re- 
quired when other methods of purification are used. 
Therefore the actual time in which the use of the 
pool is possible, is increased by about one-third 
over those pools which require frequent emptying, 
cleaning and refilling. 

In conclusion, it appears that refiltration com- 
bined with disinfection of swimming pool water is 
standard procedure in the economic sanitary con- 
trol of swimming pools. The methods of disinfec- 
tion hitherto employed are objectionable on one 
score or another. Ultraviolet light in actual prac- 
tice has proved ineffective; copper sulphate in low 
dilutions is unreliable and in high concentration is 
not only costly, but produces a water disagreeable 
to swim in; chlorine compounds, while effective as 
disinfectants, require a technical control usually 
not available in swimming pools, and when used in 
excess produce objectionable taste and odors in 
the water. The application of ozone to the purifi- 
cation of swimming pools is automatic in control, 
reliable in action and inexpensive in application. 
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The Effect of Lime in Concrete 


HE Delaware State Highway Department has 

made tests on the use of hydrated lime in 
concrete roads. The results of these tests have been 
reported by G. W. Hutchinson, testing engineer, to 
Charles M. Upham, Assoc. M. Am. Soc. C. E., 
chief engineer of the department. 

The test specimens were 6 in. by 12 in. cylinders 
and were made at the same time the concrete was 
being placed upon the roadbed. A chute mixer was 
used and a cylinder form was filled by holding it 
under the chute and deflecting the flow of concrete 
from the road into the form. All specimens of one 
mixture were taken from the same batch in the 
mixer. 

The specimens were not tamped, but were struck 
off on top and then were covered in order to protect 
them from the rays of the sun, this being identical 
with the treatment given the road. After being 
covered for twenty-four hours they were buried at 
the side of the finished concrete road, and at the 
time when moist earth was thrown on the road the 
specimens were included under this covering. They 
were left in place until they were six months old 
and received the same treatment as the road during 
this period and then taken to be tested. 

As the tests were started in November, it will be 
seen the specimens were subjected to fall, winter 
and spring periods. The consistency of the mixture 
was determined by the inspector and the testing 
engineer in accordance with their ideas of an ideal 
working consistency. The amount of water was 
not measured, as it was not practical under the cir- 
cumstances, but the same consistency was main- 
tained during the mixing by the agreement of 
opinions of the man running the mixer, the in- 
spector and engineer. The specimens were poured 
when the consistency was unanimously agreed to by 
the three parties as being the same as that of the 
previously made specimens. 

At the end of a six months’ period the specimens 
were removed to the laboratories of Henry S. 
Spackman Engineering Company, Philadelphia, for 
testing. 

COMPRESSIVE STRENGTH 

Percentages of hydrated lime based upon the weight of 
Portland cement in the mixture. 

o% lime 2Y% 
Ibs. per sq. in. 
3108 


2203 
2520 


lime 
Ibs. per sq. in. 
3596 

4381 

3473 


lime 5% 
Ibs. per sq. in. 
2908 
3640 
3476 


742% lime 
Ibs. per sq. in. 
3514 
5092 
4498 


43608 Avg. 


it was noted by 


3816 Avg. 
In breaking under compression 


2613 Avg. 3341 Avg 


the laboratory that failure of the coarse aggregate 
occurred in every case. 
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Of late much attention has been given to the 
volume of water used in mixing concrete. The 
result of using too much water and the effect upon 
top surfaces of concrete upon which a finishing 
surface is to be applied was discussed in THE 
\MERICAN ARCHITECT of August 7, p. 182. 

Recent investigations have shown that the 
strength of concrete is governed largely by the 
volume ratio of water to cement. These investiga- 
tions indicate that a ratio of 0.4 to I gives maximum 
strength, while a ratio of 2 to 1 gives practically no 
strength. A mixture containing just sufficient 
water to develop maximum strength is of too dry 
a consistency to permit of being worked econom- 
ically. For this reason it is customary for architects 
and engineers to permit the use of larger quantities 
of water in order to facilitate expeditious construc- 
tion. There is a tendency, however, to use too 
much water in order to make the concrete more 
easily handled, especially when it is placed by 
means of a tower and chute. 

It has been found that by using hydrated lime in 
connection with concrete that this makes the mix- 
ture more plastic and more easily placed and with 
a less amount of water than is used in the ordinary 
mixture. This not only has the advantage of not de- 
stroying the strength of the concrete with an excess 
of water, but apparently from the tests made in 
Delaware the strength of the concrete is increased. 
The reasons for this increase in strength have been 
given as follows: 

3y the use of hydrated lime the plasticity of the 
mixture is increased with a less quantity of water 
than is required when no lime is used. This is 
easily demonstrated from the fact that it is impos- 
sible to lay brick with a thin joint of mortar com- 
posed of cement and sand alone. Such a mortar 
is termed “short,” and it is impossible to spread it. 
The addition of a small percentage of lime will 
make this mortar very plastic and easily spread. 
The same thing will occur when lime is used in 
connection with concrete. Another reason is that 
the lime, being of a hygroscopic nature, absorbs 
water at the time of mixing. This water is held by 
the lime during the time that it is hardening. 
Cement, on the other hand, has an attraction for 
water during the period in which it seasons, and 
it will naturally draw the moisture from the lime 
and use it in the process of hydration, which will 
result in increased strength. 


Tact 


These tests are rather unique because of the 
that they were conducted under actual working con- 
ditions, the test specimens being taken directly from 
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the concrete as it was being placed. The results, 
therefore, give a true indication of the actual 
strength of the concrete in a finished road. In addi- 
tion these test cylinders were cured under field 
conditions and do not have the advantage of being 
cured under water or in damp sand, as is usual in 
the laboratory. Under laboratory conditions of 
mixing and curing, maximum strengths can be 
obtained which it is impossible to obtain under field 
conditions. To allow for this depreciation due to 
field conditions it is necessary to use a factor of 
safety which is largely a matter of guesswork. For 
this reason these field tests are of particular interest, 
as they indicate the results which will be obtained 
in actual practice. The mixture used was 1:2:4, 
which is the usual mixture employed in reinforced 
concrete construction. It is to be hoped that further 
tests along this line will be made and under the 
same conditions. 


Excess Water Causes Sand Streaks 


HE sand streaks which are often seen on the 

face of concrete walls usually assume a fan 
shape, being wide at the top and pointed at the bot- 
tom. The surface of these streaks is made up of 
the sand grains which are not surrounded by ce- 
ment but still are attached at the back to the con- 
crete. These streaks are due to excess water, as 
noted and reported by D. A. Watt, in Professional 
Memoirs for July-August. Their unusual number 
in a piece of construction work caused special in- 
vestigation of their cause to be made. In placing 
the concrete numerous spring-like bubblings up of 
water were noted. These came from down in the 
mass to the top surface, and the water came up 
through what may be termed pin holes. The flow 
would continue for a few moments and when 
stopped would leave a small mound of cement on 
the surface. Apparently the weight of the con- 
crete forced out the excess water, which carried 
with it some of the cement. This apparently ex- 
plains the fact that no cement is found along the 
sides or at the bottom of sand streaks which are 
seen when the forms are struck. These streaks 
are more noticeable when steel forms are used, their 
smoother surface evidently offering less resistance 
to the upward movement of the water than the 
rougher wooden forms would present. This is 
another demonstration of the danger of using ex- 
cess water in concrete construction—a use only jus- 
tified to make a pouring record at the expense of 
good work. 
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Industrial Information 
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Roofing Paints and,Compositions 


The Monarch Paint Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has is 
sued a leaflet describing “Hydro-Carbonite”, a 
black paint for use on roofs and iron work. It is 
stated that but one coat of this paint is necessary to 
waterproof and protect a roof, even though small 
cracks or pin holes may have developed, and the 
makers guarantee it fire-resisting and proof against 
alkali and acid action. The material is also strong- 
ly advocated for use on bridges of iron, steel or 
wood, and engineers are said to endorse it for that 
purpose. 

The material is ready for immediate use as it 
comes from the package, and is applied like varnish. 
It is claimed that one gallon of Hydro-Carbonite 
will cover about 300 square feet of metal surface, 
or 150 square feet of felt, paper, cement, brick, 
wood or canvas. The manufacturers who guarantee 
full protection by its use for six years, also assert 
that it possesses permanent gloss. 

The same company is also producing “Sealtite”’. 
a plastic roofing and waterproofing compound some- 
times called “Asbestos Roofing Cement.’ This comes 
in plastic form and is said to adjust itself readily to 
roofing needs, quickly and permanently sealing a 
leak, or forming a completely new, light-weight yet 
durable roof. This material is applicable to the 
same wide variety of materials as “Hydro-Carbon- 
ite.” It is alleged to remain elastic for years, ex- 
panding and contracting with heat and cold, but 
never getting sticky or “tacky.”” The makers claim 
that it outwears both metal and composition roof- 
ing. It is advertised to weigh less than ten pounds 
to the gallon, to be heat resisting to a high degree, 
and to be impervious to sulphur fumes, acids and 
alkalies. 

Other products supplied by this company are 
“Metalite”, an anti-rust paint in colors, protecting 
against corrosion and yielding to the widest range 
of temperature: “Lion Concrete and Brick Coat- 
ing’. used to waterproof, preserve and decorate 
concrete. brick, stone or stucco walls; and “Gum 
Elastic Paint”, a protective coating made in strong 
and permanent colors, for use on houses, factories, 
barns and other outside surfaces of wood, brick or 
metal. 
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Planning Exterior Color Schemes 


In a recent issue of The Dutch Boy Painter, the 
house organ of the National Lead Company, offices 
in all principal cities, there are discussed many prac- 
tical subjects. This journal presents in each issue 
“dollar coaxing” ideas and other short, timely sug- 
gestions for making, saving and otherwise exploit- 
ing the “almighty dollar.” There are many valu- 
able hints contained in these short articles. Such 
topics as “Filling Cracks in Terrazzo Floors,” 
“House Painting” and “Planning Exterior Color 
Schemes” are taken up and treated both from the 
standpoint of the dealer and that of the builder. 


Door Hangers 


Full and complete information regarding all 
kinds of door hangers manufactured by the Coburn 
Trolley Track Mfg. Co., Holyoke, Mass., is pre- 
sented in Catalog No. 46 of that company. How to 
order and how to use door tracks and door hangers 
for different purposes is told specifically, while all 
the varied types of door hangers, stays, guide roll- 
ers and steel tracks are illustrated, and prices are 
given for each in all sizes. There are also a num- 
ber of types of house door hangers. 

This company also issues a separate catalog— 
No. G-3—describing its complete line of garage 
door hangers. This book is illustrated with sec- 
tional line drawings, showing all types of fixtures 
clearly and readily. 


Concrete Buildings on the Farm 


Building the rat out of the corncrib, building mu- 
nicipal piggeries, putting a concrete icehouse on 
every farm and concrete milk houses are urged by 
the Portland Cement Association, which has offices 
in all principal cities. Most of these are good prac- 
tical suggestions, and most of them have conserva- 
tion arguments in their favor as well. A very good 
plan for a cement stave barn is shown in this book- 
let. accompanied by progress photographs which 
show what was actually accomplished by this mode 
of construction. 
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